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The  pages  which  follow  were  read  in  May  last  before  the  Albany 
Institute.  Iriends  have  regai'ded  the  argument  and  views  presented 
of  sufficient  value  to  urge  their  publication.  It  is  hoped  they  mav 
contribute  somewhat  to  the  elucidation  of  the  silver  problem,  in  which 
our  country  and  the  world  have  a transcendent  interest. 

C.  P.  WILLIAMS. 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  November,  188G. 
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GOLD,  SILVER  AXD  THE  COINAGE  OF  THE  SILVER 

DOLLAR. 


From  the  early  aws  of  mankind,  l)cfore  written  history  or  authentic 
legend  giyo  ns  any  insight  into  the  liahits  and  customs  of  our  ances- 
tors, it  is  eyident  that  gold  and  silver  were  used  as  monfy.  Emjdoyed 
hy  common  consent  as  the  means  of  the  exchange  of  olyjects  of  desire, 
these  metals  thus  became  the  ob  jects  of  universal  desire  and  value.  It 
is  prol)able  even  that  the  coinage  of  gobl  and  silver  preceded  the  use 
of  letters,  as  the  earliest  coins  are  destitute  of  letters,  while  the  earliest 
writings  known  invariably  allude  to  money.* 

Gold  and  silver  have  been  known  and  used  as  money  by  every  people 
above  the  level  of  barbarism  since  the  daAvn  of  civilization.  There 
would  seem  to  be  something  uatural,  therefore,  in  their  use  as  money. 
In  every  civilized  country  they  have  been  used  together  — that  is, 
comurrently , as  money.  While  useful  and  important  for  a great 
variety  of  other  service,  their  chief  use  and  value  has  been  and  is  as 
money. 

The  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  to  each  other  during  the  world’s 
history  has  greatly  vairied.f  The  Code  of  Manou  prescribed  it  at 
2 1-2  to  1.  The  early  Egyptians  held  the  two  metals  at  3 or  4 to  1. 
Between  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  B.  C.,  the  current  relative  value 
for  the  world,  excepting  India,  Avas  C or  8 to  1.  J From  the  period  of 
Xenophon,  in  Greece,  350  B.  C.,  and  for  about  500  years  of  the  Ro- 
man dominance  of  the  civilized  world,  the  general  rate  of  about  10  to 
1 proA'ailed.  The  rates  Avere,  at  times,  and  in  some  countries,  consid- 
erably varied,  by  both  higher  and  loAvcr  relatiA'e  values.  On  Caesar’s 
return  from  his  courpiest  of  Gaul,  B.  C.  51,  the  amount  of  captured 
treasure,  in  gold,  brought  by  him  to  Rome,  reduced  the  rati(A  to  T 1-2 
to  l.§  In  the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Younger,  412  A.  D.,  the  rate 
had  risen  to  18  to  l.||  These  Auiriations,  howxwer,  appear  to  have 
been  comparatively  temporary;  the  general  progress  being  to  a grad- 
ual Avidening  of  the  relatiAX  A'alue.  From  the  ninth  to  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  prevailing  rates  Avere  about  11  and  12  to 

*Del  History  of  Money,  p.  15. 

f Some  writers  hold  that  silver  and  even  iron,  at  some  ages,  and  in  some  coun- 
tries, have  been  held  in  higher  estimation  than  gold.  It  is  said  there  are.  in  the 
museum,  at  Copenhagen,  samples  of  im])lements  or  weapons  made  of  gold  and 
edged  with  iron,  which  seems  to  substantiate  this  opinion. 

:}:  Fawcher.  Remarks  on  the  Production  of  the  Precious  Metals.  London,  1883. 
p.  It. 

^ Lord  Tiiverpooh  Letter  to  the  King.  London,  1880.  p.  285. 

I Fawcher,  p.  12. 
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(5  Gold,  Sill'd'  and  the  Coinage  of  the  Silver  Dollar. 

1.^  After  tlie  opening  of  the  mines  of  Potosi,  ahont  1545,  the  pre- 
p(  nderance  of  silver  l)oeanie  so  great  as  still  further  to  widen  the  dif- 
fciciice  by  ^Tmlual  ap])reciatiou  to  14  aiul  15  to  1,  Avliicli  rates  ^vorc 
111  1(1  up  to  a1)out  the  close  of  the  last  century.  In  1T!H,  Hamilton, 
alter  careful  study  of  the  subject,  recouiuieiuled  C(*>ug*ress  to  establish 
oi  r coinage  at  the  rates  of  15  to  1 in  the  coinage  of  the  Hiiited  States, 

lich  was  done;  and  these  rates  remained  our  legal  valuation  of  tlie 
t^  o metels,  until  1834. 

In  1803,  h ranee  established  her  mint  ratio  at  15.5  to  1,  with  free 
C(  inage,  which  rates  became  those  of  most  of  the  States  of  Europe; 
T" ' . * nine  the  basis  of  the  international  coinpaet  called  the  Latin 

4 nion,  formed  in  1S(J5.  h ranee  had  kej)t  her  mints  o[)en  to  the  coin- 
age of  bopi  metals  for  seventy  \ ears,  at  these  rates,  very  greatly  to  the 
h(  nefit  of  the  world’s  eommereV,  no  donht,  in  tln^  steadiness  of  value 
w iieh  was  thereby  given  to  both  the  inoiiey  metals  as  measures  of  value. 
B,  the  formati(jii  of  the  Latin  1 nion  it  was  sought  to  ])cr])t4uatc  the 
b(  nefits  of  the  free  coinage  of  both  metals. 

Lngland  had,  in  18  i b,  established  for  herself  the  single  gold  standard, 
Uiiiig  silver  oidy  as  a snl)sidiary  coinage.  England’s  great  colony, 
Ii  dia,  had  (as  she  always  had)  an  oxelnsivelv  silver  standard.  London 
b(  came  the  chief  mart  of  the  Avorld,  whcre‘silver  was  sold  and  bought 
at  a^  i>rice._  That  price,  however,  fluctuated  within  extrenielv  narrow' 
lii  lits,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  free  coinage  of  France  olfered  to  all 
hdders  her  mint  terms  of  15.5  to  1,  for  either  nieial. 

L’he  fall  of  Sedan,  in  1870,  and  the  caiiitulation  of  Paris  to  the  Ger- 
m in  army  cost  France  two  of  her  richest  provinces,  and  a thousand 
m Ihon  dollars  gold  values,  as  ransom.  Germanv,  with  full  colters, 
re  olved  to  reform  her  monetary  system  and  to  adopt  the  single  gold 
sti  ndard  in  jilace  of  her  previous  standard  of  silver.  This  led  he”  in 
18  70  to  throw'  upon  the  market  immense  amounts  of  silver,  the  old 
stuck  in  circulation,  w'hieh  the  government  had  redeemed  with  the 
pi  rjiose  of  cleiiring  up  the  silver  coinage.  France,  moved  no  doubt  by 
re  entment  (piite  human  under  the  circumstances,  closed  her  mint  to 
th coinage  of  silver;  which  action  was  followed  by  all  the  States  of 
th  gLatin  Fnion.  The  mints  of  the  United  States  w'ere  alreaily  closed 
ag  unst  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  by  the  Coinage  Act  of  February  12. 
18,8.  There  was  therefore  no  bi-metallic  nation  with  mints  open  to 
th  • coinage  of  silver,  from  which  Germany  could  jiromirc  gold  in 
c.x  ,‘hange  lor  it.  Ao  other  resource  was  open  but  the  London  market, 
fl'he  only  customer  of  the  London  market  was  that  great  alisorbent  of 
all  surplus  silver  for  ages.—the  Orient.  Put  the  sup|»ly  exceeded  the 
de  nand,  and  the  jirice  declined  in  consetpience.  Fronrabout  GOd  jier 
ounce  of  ]uire_^silver  as  its  usual  value,  the  price,  in  1874.  ran  down  to 
5(  i'l  18(5,  to  S.dUI;  and  in  1810,  to  4G|d — thus  in  four  vears 
sh  (wing  a loss  of  more  than  one-fifth  of  its  usual  lalue. 

The  commercial  world  was  agitated  by  the  threatened  revolution. 
Fi  rope  was  alarmed.  Germany  slackened,  and  linallv  susjiended  her 
sil  'er  sales.  Protlier  donathau,  with  his  eye  to  the  '"•  main  chance,'’ 
loc  ked  about  to  see  if  the  situation  could  not  be  in  some  manner  turned 
to  liis  advantage. 

* Pkiwcher,  ji.  13.  8ee,  also,  Vaugliau,  Coins  and  Coinage. 


Gold,  Silver  and  the  Comage  of  the  Silver  Dollar. 


Tw'o  jiartics  in  the  country  were  especially  concerned  in  the  issue. 
The  Greenback  jmrty  had  been  and  were  active  and  noisy  in  the  claim 
that  the  national  bonds  could  justly  he  paid  in  bits  of  printed  paper 
declaring  that  they  were  each  8ioo  or  81dH)0  moi'e  or  less,  and  that  it 
w'as  the  height  of  imjiudenco  and  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  public 
creditor  to  demand  any  thing  better.  The  large  interest  in  the 
country  connected  w'ith  silver  mining  felt  severely  the  decline  in  silver, 
affecting  seriously  their  revenues.  ’Fhe  Greenback  ]iartv  was  able  to 
see  the  clear  indications  of  defeat  casting  its  shadow  upon  their  hopes, 
in  the  general  progress  of  the  country  in  preparation  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  The  silver  mining  interests  were  easilvled  to  con- 
clude that  if  the  “Dollar  of  the  Fathers”  could  be  minted  without 
limit,  it  would  aid  much  their  silver  enterjirises  and  afford  them  a 
sure  market  at  a stable  })rice.  What  more  natural  than  that  these  two 
forces  should  join  in  advocacy  of  the  dollar  coinage!  Here,  under  the 
semblance  of  patriotism,  tlie  grudge  and  envy  of  the  one.  and  the 
cupidity  of  the  other,  were  each  promised  gratification.  Hence  the 
crusade  of  1870  to  1878,  for  the  restoration  of  the  “ Dollar  of  the 
Fathers. 

A little  digression  will  here  be  pardoned,  to  pav  our  respects  to  the 
Dollar  of  the  lathers.  TheUnited  States  silver  dollar  was  authorized 
by  the  act  of  A])ril,  1702,  establishing  the  mint.  It  contained  the 
ju'ccise  quantity  of  pure  silver  as  the  dollar  now  coined  under  the  act 
of  1878. ^Put  when  we  are  truthfully  told  that  })rior  to  the  recoin- 
age  .act  of  February  28, 1878,  during  eighty-six  years,  the  total  coinage 
of  such  (lollar  counted  only  to  88,0L5,8d8;  — a sum  insufficient,  if  the 
whole  eighty-six  years  ju’oduct  is  put  together,  to  ]>ay  otf  a single  ten 
million  IF.  S.  bond  call  — that  over  !f.3. 507,000  of  this  sum  was  coined 
during  the  ^suspension  of  specie  payment,  and  only  three  or  four  years 
prior  to  18c),  to  answer  the  call  of  owners  of  silver  to  ship  the  dollars 
to  Cldna,  and  that  since  18I34,  our  rates  of  coinage  have  been  such  as 
to  olfer  a ])remium  of  3 1-.3  per  cent  for  the  exi)ort  of  these  dollars  to 
the  mints  of  the  Latin  Union;  our  veneration  for  the  Dollar  of  the 
Fathers,”  is  somewhat  abated.  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  dollar 
went  into  the  melting  pot  for  silver-plate,  or  into  cabinets  of  coins,  or 
was  ex])orted  about  as  fast  as  coined.  And  it  may  truthfully  be  said 
never  to  have  been  a p.art  of  the  circulation  of  the  eountrv.f 

llie  statement  was  made  in  1877  or  8,  during  the  discussions  upon  the 
restoration  of  the  dollar,  that  intelligent  merchants  of  lifty  vears  of  age 
could  be  found,  w'ho  had  spent  their  whole  lives  in  business!  and  hand- 
ling money  every  day.  who  had  never  seen  an  American  Silver  Dollar, 
and  did  not  know  the  coin.  I have  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment, from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  of  business  during  the 
time. 

So  much  for  the  Dolhir  of  our  Fathers!  We  will  now  consider  the 
Dollar  of  the  Sons! 


grains  Troy, 

+ ‘‘  The  coin  did  not  pass  into  circulation,  hut  was  chieiiy  used  as  a convenient 
portion  of  silver  in  the  laboratory  of  the  metallurgist,  or  was  hoarded  as  an  object 
of  curiosity.’'  J.  J.  Knox,  Report  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  1875,  p.  liv. 
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Gold^  Silver  and  the  Coinage  of  the  Silver  Dollar. 


llie  coinage  ucfc  of  185o^  (le]n'eciating  tlie  weight,  and  limiting  the 
1 \gal-tender  ])ower  of  the  fractional  silver  coinage,  j)ractically  estal)- 
1 shod  the  gold  standard.  Tliis  act  loft  the  silver  dollar  standing  in  tlie 
s atiites  ])recisely  as  it  had  done.  Wlule  it  so  existed  in  the  statutes 
as  the  legal  potency  of  a dollar,  it  was  wholly  dormant.  Prof.  Laugh- 
1 n,  in  his  recent  history  of  ])i-metalisni,*  gives  I he  reason  as  follows: 
At  no  time  after  tlie  ;ict  of  1853,  \intil  tlu‘  Ci\  il  War,  was  the  silver 
( ollar  ()f  4.U  1-2  grains,  etjual  to  less  t han  103  or  lO'-l  cents  of  our 
gold  coins,  and  it  Avas,  consefjuently,  JicA'er  seen  in  circulation.  The 
c >untry  had  Avillingly  a(*<|uiesc(‘d  in  the  practical  adoption  of  the  gold 
s andard,  and  so  Avell  did  the  situation  satisfy  all  tlemands  that  tlie 
CjLiestion  of  gold  and  silver  dropj)ed  out  of  the  ]mhli(!  111111(1,'' 

It  may  lie  Avell  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  prior  to  1853,  the  total 
c linage  of  the  dollar  during  tlu‘  sixty  years  of  ojicration  of  the  mint  up 
t ) that  date,  had  been  only  two  and'  a half  millions  of  the  coins. f 
All  merchants  and  hankers,  Avhose  recollection  goes  back  to  that 
j eriod,  Avill  remember  that,  from  180, to  ]87t»,  during  greenback 
t mes,  any  dealings  in  specie,  in  any  manner,  was  in  terms  of  gxdd. 
Cold  Avas  the  ^subject  of  purcliase  and  sale  in  Wall  street,  and  the 
^ (iold  room  and  (Jold  market  " and  ‘Miold  |)remiuni  *' and  j)rice 
AAcre  subjects  of  daily  paragraphs  in  the  pulilic  journals,  and  of  daily 
aid  hourly  (piotations  by  telegraphic  Avire  throughout  the  country. 

have  tliouglit  of  doliverin^^  f<ih'er  dollarft,  or  of  Jiuviiig 
tliein  accepted  in  tilling  a sale  of  such  coin. 

In  viett'  of  tliis  history,  Congress,  by  the  act  of  1873,  reorganizing 
tlie  mint,  and  bringing  into  one  act  the  several  statutes  on  coinage, 
a ter  long  and  careful  deliberation,  decided  to  droj)  out  the  silver  dol- 
hr  from  the  future  coinage  of  the  mint.  But,  recognizing  the  fact 
that  a full-weight  silver  dollar  was  needed  in  the  China  and  Cast  India 
tiade,  the  act  authorized  the  Trade  Dollar  of  4‘h>  (jrains\  the  logal- 
t(  uder  potency  of  this  coin  was  limited  to  five  dollars.]; 

^Meanwhile  the  silver  luiniiig  interest  of  the  west  was  gaining  large 
il  tine  lice  and  wealth,  d'he  Comstock:  lode  was  being  developed ; its 
a dual  production  of  silver  was  large,  and  its  ])romise  for  the  future 
S'  ill  larger. § The  producers,  tindiiig  tlie  coinage  of  the  standard  dollar 
c osed  against  them,  and  the  London  silver  market  deiu’eciatiug, 
e njiloyed  the  mint  in  coining  the  Trade  dollar.  About  thirtv-six 
nillionswere  coined  hetweeir  187:5  and  1877,  as  had  been  generally 
supposed,  for  shiiuneiit  to  China.  But,  about  187G  or  ’7,  the  ap]ire- 
c;atiiig  value  of  the  greenhack  note,  as  the  period  for  resuni])tion  ap- 
p •oached,  was  found  to  give  the  silver  minors  a little  better  price  for 
tl  eir  silver  in  exchanging  the  Trade  dollar  for  them  at  j»ar,  than  they 

^History  of  Bi-Metiillism  in  the  I'nited  SUitt's,  bv.J.  l iiwmice  Lau'dilin,  I’li. 
D 8 V.  p.  257.  New  York,  1880,  p.  80. 

t Exactly  $2,506,890.  See  U.  8,  Mint  K(!port.‘i,  for  1880,  ]).  11:5. 
t Laws  of  U.  8.,  yol.  17,  j).  424.  -\ct  12th  of  Febnuuy,  1873,  ^ 15. 
ft  The  Comstock  lode,  in  1877,  jiroduced  $:17,002,252  of  the  precious  metals. 
0 ir  Country.  By  Key.  Jo.siah  8trong,  j>.  25.  In  1878,  the  in'oduct  was  847,070,803 
U lited  States  Mint  Report,  1879,  p.  17.  About  one-third  of  these  an'iounts  was 
gc  Id,  and  two-thirds,  silver. 
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could  get  in  the  London  market.  Conserpiently,  as  specie  resum|)tion 
arrived,  tin;  country  was  found  to  be  flooded  with  the  Trade  dollar. 
The  special  China  dollar  had  either  never  gone  there,  or  had  evidently 
returned. 

d'he  Secretary  of  the  Trea.sury,  as  ho  was  authorized  by  law*  to  do, 
finding  this  illegitimate  and  fraudulent  use  being  made  of  the  Trade 
dollar,  i-estricted  and  later  ordered  the  discontinuance  of  its  coinage. f 

Finding  the  outlet  for  silver  closed  to  them  exce])t  through  the  Lon- 
don market,  which  was  showing  constantly  receding  tigures  for  it, 
owing  to  the  jire.ssure  of  the  mass  of  Cerman  silver  J ottering  and 
kiiown  to  1)0  coming,  then-  was  a sinhlen  awakening  to  the  enormity 
of  the  demonetization  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  — the  “ Dollar  of 
the  Fathers  ''  ! 

All  remend)cr  the  pious  horror  with  which  the  advocates  of  silver 
waked  up  to  the  fact  that  the  coinage  of  the  dollar  had  l)ccn  legally 
iliscontinued  I — how  freely  ami  persistently  the  charge  of  surre])titiou's 
and  fraudulcJil  |)assage  (jf  the  act  Avas  nuulel  Vet,  so  far  is  it  from 
the  truth  that  any  hicts  exist  to  justify  this  charge  — the  facts  all  ])rove 
the  contrary.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  an  act  of  Con- 
gi’ess  been  adojited  with  so  much  deliberation,  and  evident  aim  to  give 
full  sco])e  to  every  objection  whitdi  might  he  brought  against  the 
measure. 

The  bill  was  drawn  in  ISGft,  liy  IMr.  Knox,  then  deputy  comptroller 
of  the  currency.  It  was  sent  with  a re])ort  accompanying  it,  stating 
and  ex[daining  its  provisions,  and  e.specially  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  ])ro[)osed  the  discontinuance  of  the  dollar  coin,  to  the 
oflicers  of  the  Tivasury  and  each  of  the  miids,  and  also  to  a large  num- 
ber ot  geidle))U‘n  whose  .stmlies  and  occu]>ations  were  su])j)Osed  to  ren- 
der them  ])eculiarly  litted  to  ailvise  upon  such  .subjects,  asking  their 
criticisms.  Some  thirty  re])lies  were  received. 

'The  rc])orts  of  the  f8ecreiary  of  the  Treasury  for  1870,  1871  and 
1S7’2  — three  3’cars,  called  the  special  attention  of  Congre.a.s  to  the  hill. 
It  was  re])orted  favorably  in  both  the  Senate  and  the  IIou.se  in  the 
Forty-llrst  Congress,  and  was  fully  del)ated  in  l)oth  houses.  It  passed 
the  Senate  by  a vote  of  :>r;  to  14. 

Not  beconung  a law  in  the  Forty-first  (kmgress  it  nuts  introdueed 
into  the  Fort v-second.  IMr.  W.  1).  Kelley,  of  i^nirsylvaida,  Avas  chaii’- 
man  of  the  IIou.se  committee  on  coinage  of  l)oth  the  Fortv’-lirst  and 
Foi'tv-si'cond  ('ongress.  In  introducing  the  bill  to  the  Fortv-second 
('ongress,  he  said  it  had  ‘'Csecured  as  careful  attention  as  1 have  ever 
known  a committee  to  bestow  on  anv  measure.” 

The  l)ill  was  thus  fully  debated  in  both  Houses  of  both  Congre.sses, — 
Oil  sevei'al  oecasKAiis  o(:*cu|iyin^i^  tA\’o  days  togetlier.  It  Avas  pi'inted  for 

* By  Act  of  22d  of  July,  ;;  5. 

f Lau^lilin,  ]).  209. 

t It  seems  foolisli  and  weak  to  claim  that  the  fact  of  the  ITnited  States  liaving 
c1os(m1  tlie  coimiii^t*  of  tlie  .silver  dolhii*  should  have  exerted  any  influence  whatever 
u]Hm  tlie  world's  markets  for  silver,  (mtire  sum  coined  from  the  foundation 

of  the  government,  if  it  could  all  luive  been  gathered  in  one  mass,  would  amount 
to  hardly  aii  appreciable  fraction  of  the  world’s  stock. 
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SG  oil  Ooil^lOtS  no  lo.^s  than  cloven  Hinos  and  twice  fiirtlier  in 
rt  ports  of  tlie  coiu])trollor  of  the  currency.  The  fact  of  its  dropping 
tlie  coinage  of  tlie  silver  dollar  was  frequently  alluded  to  in  debate,  but 
n ) member  of  (’oiigress  ex]>ress(‘d  dissent.^'  It  passed  in  the  House  of 
rei)rosentatives  with  but  tbirtren  Jiegative  votes  on  the  ^3Ttb  of  May, 
1 iVi.  It  was  not  passed  in  the  Senate  until  the  17tb  of  January,  ISTJ, 
a id  then  with  some  amendment  not  concurred  in  bvtbo  House  wbieb 
kdtoa  committee  of  conference,  and  its  final  passage  Avas  delayed 
u itil  tbel'^tb  of  February,  18T3  — neai’ly  nine  months  after  ils  second 
p issage  in  the  House,  and  alter  having  been  before  Congress  for  three 

to  O 

^lOtwitbstanding  the  comjdete  and  OA'erwbebniug  I’ofutation  which 
tl  e facts  give  to  the  charge  of  surreptitiiuis  and  secret  ]>assage  of  this 
a(  t,  the  charge  is  still  rtqieatt'd  and  is  Avidely  helii  ved.  So  intelligent 
ai  d able  a Avriter  as  Judge  Hohert  W.  Hughes,  of  the  United  States 
Ihstrict  Court  of  \ irginia,  in  a recent  Avork  on  the  silver  question  says: 
■“  hen  ])assed  the  act  was  not  read  excejJ  by  its  title,  and  it  is 
m toi’ious  that  this  transcendent  change  in  the  money  system  of  the 
cc  untry,  atfecting  its  most  vital  interests,  was  carried  thi'tmgh  Congress 
AV  thout  the  knoAvledgoor  observation  of  the  counlry.'‘^J 

It  has  become  the  custom  of  the  adA'oeates  of  tlie  continued  coinage 
of  the  silver  dollar  to  claim  for  silver  that  its  value  has  not  fallen, 
hi  t that  gold  has  risen,  as  the  r(*ason  of  the  large!  v Avidened  difference 
in  value  of  the  two  metals.  Judge  Hughes,  in  his  }>amj»hlet  before 
re  :erred  to,  takes  the  lead  in  Avhat  he  ]>resents  as  ]u*oof  of  this  assump- 
ti(  n.  He  ])roduces  a list  of  some  seventy  stajile  articles  of  commerce 
Av;th  their  prices  in  1870  and  in  1884, S and  sluovs  a depreciation  in 
tli3  latter  year  as  com]>ar(M  Avith  the  former  of  iwenty-six  percent. 
T le  judge  assunies  from  this  showing  that  his  proposition  is  proved, 
ai  d says:  “^J  his  table  shows  a fall  compare<l  with  gold  of  tAventv-six 
pt  r cent. II  Thus  it  is  jilain  that  sih'cr  ajid  general  ]>rices  ha\'e 
re  nained  on  the  same  h‘A'el;  gold  having  risen, 

W ho  Avill  ])retend  that  there  has  been  any  such  real  destruction  of 
values  as  thes(‘  tables  indicate?  It  is  obvious  that  the  fall  in  jnices 
dtnoted  by  them  is  in  the  main  hut  relative,  and  is  absolute  to  hut  a 
])artial  extent.  It  is  the  standaixl  that  has  bi*en  increased.  It  is  gold 
tint  has  undergone  a change  of  A'alue  and  has  risen  bv  eighteen  or 
tAAcnty  per  cent.  Avhat  means  and  for  Avhat  jmrpose  this  increase 
in  its  value  and  the  resultant  tax  inqiosed  upon  all  mankind  Avho  owe 

riie  bill  was  frequent]}’  eonsideied  by  the  Phnanee  (Viznuuttee  of  the  Senate 
ani  [ the  Coinage  Committee  of  the  House,  during  live  different  sessions  of  Congress. 
It  vas  repeatedly  read  in  full  in  both  Houses.  'I'he  debates  ujjon  it  in  the  Senate 
occ  Lipied  sixty-sis  columns  of  the  Congressional  (Hobe,  and  those  in  the  House 
se^  euty-eight  columns.  II.  A . Poor,  Ileszimjztion  and  tlie  Silv’er  (Question,  p.  121. 
Sei  also  Upton’s  iMoney  in  Politics,  p.  207,  etc. 

•)  lor  full  history  ol  tlie  origin  and  the  action  of  Congre.ss  upon  the  bill  which 
bei  ame  the  Coinage  Act  of  the  12th  of  Februarv,  ISTd,  .s<-e  report  of  the  Comp- 
tro  ler  of  the  Currency  for  187(5,  ]>]).  od-oo,  and  pp.  KiO-HP). 

^ The  American  Dollar.  By  Bobt.  \V.  Hughes,  Richmond,  Va.,  p.  74. 
t .Ib.,  pp.  50,  51. 

1 lb.,  pp.  51-2, 
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(lobt.s,  own  ])ro])(‘rty,  or  live  by  tv;ige.s  lia.s  been  effected,  is  a .subject 
for  the  indigiiaiit  refleetions  of  tlie  reader.'" 

I have  quoted  the  judge,  beeau.se  J olrserve  he  makes  :iu  tirguineut 
tvhieh  is  followed  by  iiumv  members  of  (’ongress  in  their  s])eeches  and 
by  many  writers  on  the  (picsti<m.f 

If  Judge  Hughes  luid  studied  his  subject  closer,  pi'obablv  he  miirhl 
uot  have  made  ui»  his  judgment  Avith  but  half  the  testiniouv  before 
him. 

That  the  general  prices  of  commodities  and  service  — of  all  things 
juirchasable  Avith  money,  are  to  lie  taken  as  the  criteiaon  of  its  value 
— of  its  juirchasing  poAA'cr  — is  admitted.  Ihit  sucli  prices  must  be 
taken  with  due  alloAvaiU'c  for  ad A'ciitit ions  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions allccting  tluan  at  the  times  of  coinjiarison.  J'o  illusti*ate  — 
a ('oniparsion  of  tlie  market  ]u-ice  of  a given  quantity  of  jJaiied  and 
inatcbed  iloor  lioards,  oi*  of  m‘atly  Avi’ouglit  mouldings  to-dav,  Avith 
the  pri(‘cs  ot  the  same  articles  before  the  invention  of  the  WuodAvorth 
])laning  inacliiiun  Avould  five  us  no  just  conception  <>f  the  relatiA'e 
value  or  pun-basing  poAvio’  of  the  money  in  which  prices  are  stated  at 
the  tAVo  dilh'rent  jieriods. 

Soil!  the  case  of  tiu'cost  of  pins.  The  marked  prices  at  peri^ahs 
belon*  and  altin*  tlu‘  invimtion  of  the  ingenious  machine,  by  the  use  of 
Avhicli  one  man  perfonned  tlu‘ labor  theivtoforo  performed  by  sixtv 
men  in  making  an  equal  ([Uantityof  j)ins,  or  of  the  jiriccof  hooks  anil 
eyes  befon*  and  after  the  introduction  of  tliat  other  machine,  iin'ented 
in  Massachusetts  about  ISIJ,  ]>y  the  em|doyment  of  Avhieh  the  Avhole- 
sale  ])ri(*e  was  ixaluced  from  81, oO  to  lifteen  cents  per  gross  in  a fmv 
years.  In  neither  of  tht‘se  cases  Avould  the  market  prices  of  the  ]>ro- 
duct  a(  the  two  j)ta*i(Mls  stated  give  us  any  true  critmaon  of  the  value 
of  the  money  in  Avhich  the  prices  are  stated  at  those  jieriods. 

The  pricibs  of  steel  ami  the  pi’od nets  of  steel  at  periods  before  and 
attertluMliscoveryof  Sir  H(*nry  P)essemer,miglit  furnish  us  Avithanother 
illustration,  and  so  avc  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  the  ]u*oducts 
ot  industry,  into  the  production  of  which  invention  of  improA'etl  ]>ro- 
ct‘s>^es  or  ol  machinery  have  entered  to  aid  the  (dHciencv  of  human  labor. 

It  Avould  lie  matu'fest  in  the  eases  stated  that  actiiallv  clieajiened 
cost  of  iirodiu'tion  Avonld  much  mon*  rationally  account  for  reduced 
]irit*C'^,  than  to  attributi'  the  change  to  the  enhancement  of  the  value 
of  the  money  in  Avhich  the  ]>rict‘S  are  exju'essed. 

Anothei’  thought  Avill  o(*cur  to  us,  namely,  that  concurrent ly,  and 
very  likidy  as  the  dii’ect  residt  of  thest'  cheapened  cost  and  pric(\s  of  the 

" Mulliull,  in  liis  ]H'ice  level  of  tin*  world’s  conmierce  from  iStiO  to  188d,  makes 
llie  Total  <-ommerc(i  for  187:4  Cl, dSV. 000,000;  for  iS.s:!,  Cl, Hs;p 000,000.  For  the 
Fnited  States,  187:3,  C‘?07,00(M»<K';  1SS:3,  C:3t3S,(MIO,000.  ih’iee  level  for  187:3,  for 
till*  l'nit(‘d  Stat(‘s,  100,  for  the  world,  10:J;  for  1S8:3,  for  the  United  States,  01,  for 
tin*  wt>rld  81,  'fhat  is,  between  187:J  and  ISSI]  he  shows  a general  decline  of  the 
Avoi'ld  of  tw(*nty-Two  per  cent;  of  tlie  United  States  of  nine  per  cent.  Mulhall, 
History  of  Prices,  ]>]>.  loV-ti.  ’ 

f Judge  Hughes  is  followial  in  tliis  line  of  argument  by  Mr.  I3eck  in  the  Senate 
and  by  Mr.  Ih*agan,  Mr.  Symmes,  Mr.  Warner  and  others  in  tlie  House.  Mr. 

\\  :irner  puts  the  dei>reciation  of  averagt^  commodities  as  liigh  as  fiftv  pm*  cent, 
which  is  clearly  excessivt^.  Others  (piole  somtnvliat  of  English  authoritv  to  the 
general  average  depreciation  of  about  twenty  to  tAveuty-live  ]>er  cent  decline. 
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prc  duets  stated,  tlie  wages  of  labor  engaged  iii  tlieir  production  iniglit 
not  decline,  but  very  materially  advance.  And  tliis  also  Ave  find  to 
acc  >rd  AAuth  the  observed  facts. 

. udge  lluglies  and  the  members  of  Congress  Avbo  follow  in  his  Avake, 
alt  lougli  they  refer  in  ehxpient  terms  to  those  Avho  Ha'c  by  the  Avages 
of  abor,  do  not  anyAvliere,  that  I have  been  able  to  iind.  quote  the  Avages 
of  abor,  either  as  a component  part  of  their  tables  of  judees,  or  se])a- 
rat_dv.  in  the  maintenance  of  their  claims,  tliat  it  is  rndd  which  has 
ris(  n and  not  silver  Avhich  has  fallen,  that  has  produced  the  gap)  be- 
tAV'^en  tlie  two. 

' die  Avages  of  labor  are  regarded  by  all  the  standard  Avriters  upion 
Po  itieal  Economy  as  a more  reliable  criterion  of  values  than  gold  and 
siheror  tho]>riees  of  commodities.*  By  this  criterion  it  will  i)e  shown 
tha t during  the  })ast  tAvelve  or  fifteen  years,  during  which  silver  has 
bet  II  receding  in  market-value,  gold  has  just  aliout  held  the  cA'en  tenor 
of  ts  way,  in  purchasing  piower. 

' diere  are  ditHculties  in  comjiaring  prices  for  single  years,  and  for 
pier  .ods  not  far  distant  from  each  other.  Adventitious  and  accidental 
cin  umstances  may  alTect  pudces,  though  having  no  relation  tt>  the  cur- 
ren  .-yin  which  tliey  are  exiiressed.  Idie  only  reliable  test  Avould  be  to 
tak  ■ the  aA  crage  of  a consideralile  number  of  years  and  at  jieriods  con- 
sith  rably  apiart. 

I propose  to  shoAAg  first,  that  notwithstanding  the  general  decline  in 
the  jirices  of  commodities,  the  Avages  of  hibor  ha\e  considerably  ad- 
A'anjcd  in  the  jiast  thirty  years,  and  held  their  own  during  the  piast  fif- 
tee  i years;  and  second,  that  the  decline  in  commodities  is  accounted 
for  by  other  causes,  so  as  to  leave  no  room  to  attribute  it  to  the  ap- 
pro dating  A'alue  of  the  money  Avith  Avhich  their  value  is  measured. 

I irst,  as  to  the  Avages  of  labor. 

The  most  comjilete  statistics  of  labor  for  our  own  country,  available 
to  1 s,  are  those  of  the  ^lassachusctts  Bureau  of  8ta1isti(‘s  of  Ijabor.  I 
qiK  te  from  the  Ile])ort  of  lion.  Carroll  I).  Wright,  Chief  of  the  Bureau, 
Au  pist,  ISSo: 

ages  ill  iMassachusetts  are  2S..30  per  cent  higher  than  they  were 
in  j SCO.  " AVrighCs  Peport,  1885,  p.  Idd. 

• Wages  in  Great  Britain  are  U.Od  pier  cent  higher  than  they  were 
in -872.”  lb. 

I I Mr.  AVright’s  table  of  compiarative  Avages  for  empiloyees  in  all  In- 
dus ries,  in  Alassachusetts,  from  1800  to  1883,  in  twen’ty-fiAe  indus- 
tries comprising  all  for  Avhicdi  ho  gives  the  wages  for  boGi  1800  and 
188),  the  Avages  i>aid  in  1883  average  11.8  per"^cent  OA’er  those  piaid 

* nlam  Smith  says:  ‘ J.abor  * * * is  the  only  uni\  ersal,  as  well  as  the 

only  accurate  measure  of  value,  or  the  only  standard  h_v  which  we  can  com])are 
the  .uilues  of  different  commodities,  at  all  time.s  and  at  all  places.”  Wealth  of 
Aat  nn.s,  London,  1T90,  3 vols.  Vol.  1,  ]>.  .14. 

“ The  wac’cs  of  a day-laborer  are  the  best  criterion  )»f  value.”  Thomas  Took, 
as  q loted  by  Mulhall.  llistorv  of  Prices,  ]).  1!)0. 

“ hit  there  is  only  one  thin<;;’  from  whence  we  ma_v  certainly  track  out  the 
pric' s,  and  which  carries  with  it  a constant  resultanco  of  the  prices  of  all  things 
wliii  h are  necessary  for  man’s  life,  and  that  is  tlu'  jirice  of  laborers  and  servants’ 
wag  !.s,  especially  those  of  the  meaner  sort.”  Vaughan,  Coins  and  Coinage,  p. 
107.  Written  about  1030. 
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ill  1800.  Til  Ihc  same  table  the  Avages  for  the  common  laborer  for  1860 
arc  mit  given;  nor  are  they  given  for  1873.  But  for  1874  they  are 
giA'cn  at  88.07  as  the  Aveekly  average,  and  for  1883  at  813.37  as  the 
weekly  aterage;  showing  an  advance  of  05.0  pier  cent.  See  Ke})ort, 
p}).  132-3. 

In  the  same  table.  Air.  Wright  gives  us  comparative  average  pndees 
of  Avages  in  all  iudustrie.s  in  Alassachusett.s  in  1872  Avitli  those  piaid  in 
1883,  Avhich  shows  a decline  of  14.8  jier  cent  in  the  average  for  1883. 
Xow,  in  1872,  gold  Avas  at  an  aA'crage  premium  of  12.5  per  cent  for  the 
year,  showing  prices  were,  that  much  inflated  from  irredeemable  cur- 
rency. Allowing  for  which,  the  average  for  1872  show.s  but  2.3  per 
cent  ahead.  But  1872  Avas  a year  of  excepitionally  liigh  ])rices,  aside 
from  gold  premium,  Avhieh  was,  doubtless,  reflected  in  Avages. 

If  we  take  1874,  as  wages  an'  stated  in  Air.  A\ddght’s  tables,  for  a 
further  comparison  with  1883  (1873  not  being  giAcn  in  these  tables), 
the  difference  in  the  average  Avages  for  that  year,  oA'cr  1883,  sIioavs 
2.!)5  per  cent  highest  for  1874.  But  as  the  premium  on  gold  aA'eraged 
11  p)cr  cent  for  1874,  allowing  for  that  inflation,  we  shoAV  8.05  p>er  cent 
for  1883  over  1874,  and  a resultant  total  advance  from  1872-1874  to 
1883,  of  over  six  per  cent  in  wages. 

Of  course,  if  we  go  further  back,  to  1830  or  1850,  Ave  shoAV  much  Avider 
dilfereuce  and  larger  advance,  but  I luiAm  chosen  to  confine  mv.'ielf  as 
near  as  po.ssible  to  the  years  .fudge  Hughes  selects  for  his  supqiosed  dem- 
onstration, and  to  show  its  fallacA'. 

^h\  AV  nalit  savs: 

“ In  the  ninety  industries  in  Alas.sachusetts  and  Great  Britain,  su})- 
pilying  statistics  of  average  Aveekly  Avages,  for  the  pieriod  between  the 
years  1860  and  1883,  the  wages  of  at  least  1,250,000  empiloyees  are 
represented.'’  Beport,  pi.  127. 

In  concluding  his  report  he  says: 

‘TVs  a rule,  Avages  show  an  ujiward  tendency  from  the  earliest 
recorded  pieriod  (meaning  between  1752  and  the  piresent)  to  the  piresent 
time,  the  progress  being  liroken  at  certain  interval.-J,  as  relates  to  cer- 
tain industries,  by  fluctuation.s,  tempiorary  only,  and,  therefore,  not 
materially  afreeting  the  onward  current.-'’  Repiort,  ]).  463. 

To  similar  ellect  is  the  testimony  of  Alulhall,  the  distinguished  Lon- 
don statistician,  as  to  labor  in  Euro])C.  He  says: 

‘•The  workingman,  in  Europe,  can  now  buy  140  jiounds  of  bread 
Avith  the  same  labor  as  se\'enty-seven  pioumbs,  in  the  decade  ending 
1850.”  History  of  Price.s,*  p.  05. 

This  shows  a gain  to  the  laborer  of  83  per  cent,  and  is,  doubtless, 
divided  between  advanced  wages,  and  cheajier  bread. 

The  advance  in  wages  of  labor,  has  been  50  pier  cent  in  Europe  and 
43  })cr  cent  in  the  United  Slates  since  1850.  See  Ib.  jip.  125,  128. 

“ Agrieultural  wages  have  risen  !H)  ]>er  cent,  Avhile  those  of  artisans 
and  mechanics  only  50  per  cent  since  1850.”  Alulhall's  Prices,  p.  120. 

But  this  is  sullicient  on  the  wages  of  lalior.  Let  ns  noAV  consider 
other  causes  producing  decline  in  jirices  of  commodities. 

“ Whenever,  Avithout  additional  fatigue  to  the  laborer,  means  are  de- 
vised to  doulile  the  quantity  of  work  he  can  pterform,  the  ratio  of  his 

* History  of  Prices,  since  the  year  1850,  by  Michael  G.  Mulhall.  Loudon,  1885. 
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(1:  ily  ^^'uins  is  not  rodueod,  although  his  [)ro(luc‘t  is  sold  at  a lower 
])j  ice.  ' J.  B,  8ay^  Political  Economy.  (ireggOs:  Elliot,  Philadel[)hia, 
1!  oT,  |).  30d. 

The  tendency  of  all  scientilic  discoveries  and  improvenu'nts  is  to 
el  eapness.^'  Xewmareh,  as  ((noted  hy  Mulhall,  13o. 

'J'he  industrial  power  of  nations,  between  hand,  horse  and  steam  is 
iin\v  80;i  foot-tons  per  inhabitant,  against  o’E  in  ISoO;  and,  eonse- 
qi.ently,  five  \nv\\  perform  as  much  W(U‘k  as  eight  could  thirty  vears 
ago.  This  involves  a saving  of  j)er  (*rnt  in  lal)or  since  ISoO,"^  which 
m eessilates  a fall  of  13  per  (amt  in  pi’ice  of  commodities,  unlessc'onn- 
tu*acted  ])\  other  causes. 

I 

'SSteani  and  machinery  p<n\evfnlly  aid  each  oHu'r  in  econonuzinp; 
la  )orand  in  redneins'  prices  to  a lower  level.”  .MnlhaH's  Prices,  }>.  of. 

Railways  have  reduced  land  carriage,  in  Enro|ie,  to  one-sixth  the 
pi  ivion.s  charges,  thus  saving  hfty  shillings  per  Ion.  The  saving  is 
e<  nal  to  a retlnction  <d‘  1)  per  cent  in  value  or  [)rice  (cost)  of  coinniod- 
it  es  in  general. 

Railway  freight  chargesin  (Jreat  Britain  are  17  percent  over  the  aver- 
ag  e of  the  (lontinent,  and  more  than  doulile  those  of  the  rniteil  States. 

The  goods  tratlic  of  the  world  sums  u|)  four  million  tons  dailv, 
ea  Tied  100  miles,  against  four  hundred  thousand  tons  in  1850.  An 
in  -rease  ten  times. 

“Telegraphs  have  exercised  a lesser,  hut  an  umpiestionahle  elfect, 
to  vard  the  fall  in  prices,  in  enahling  merchants  to  work  with  less  ca])- 
it;  1;  to  keep  smaller  stocks  of  commodities  and  to  turn  over  their 
m )ney  oftener.  ” MulhaH's  History  of  Prices,  pp.  50.  51. 

Although  the  ratio  of  rural  population  has  declined  in  both  Euro])e 
an  I America,  the  area  under  tillage  has  risen  50  [)cr  cent  since  1850, 
in  conseipience  of  machinery  displacing  hand  labor,  and  the  weight  of 
cr  »ps  in  pro})ortion.  A farm  loborer  in  the  Uidted  States  raises  as 
m icli  grain  as  four  able-bodied  E'rench  or  Hermans,  or  six  Russians  or 
Sjaniards.  IMulhaH's  J’rices,  ]»i).  70  and  85. 

American  labor  is  much  more  [)roductive  than  that  of  any  f)ther 
CO  intry  for  these  reasons:  First,  because  the  ratio  of  able-bodied  men 

an  long  the  o])eratives  is  larger.  .Second,  because  machinery  is  brought 
to  greater  perfection  and  more  universally  used  than  in  Eurojie.  Third, 
be  ainse  iirotective  ” duties  give  an  artificial  value  to  those  ])roducts 
in  ended  for  home  consunijition.  lb.,  pp.  P.i7-8. 

At  Aewburyport,  in  hosiery  weaving,  Ijy  the  use  of  the  power  stock- 
ing-loom, tile  capacity  of  the  female  o[ierative  was  increased  ten  times 
(a  tout  1830).  Wright's  Rei)ort,  ]i.  177. 

In  1833,  a weaver  fifteen  years  of  age,  with  a young  assistant,  (‘ould 
pe  'form  nine  times  as  much  work  in  a given  time  as  could  be  [lerformed 
lyv  a man  in  1803.  Alerrimac  prints,  which  in  IS’M  averaged  35.07 
cents  per  yard  at  the  factory,  declined  to  10.30  cents  bv  1830.*  'I'lie 
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cotton  cloth  made  at  Waltham,  a stajile  article,  sold  as  follows  in  the 
years  succeeding  the  introduction  of  the  power-looom,  viz.: 
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Wright's  Reports,  p.  117. 

From  1850  to  1880  there  was  an  increase  of  75  per  cent  in  the  value 
of  the  product  i»er  operative  in  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  Xew 
England  States.  T'he  increase  in  pounds  of  product,  sinci'  1831,  ])er 
operative,  was  145  per  cent. 

There  was  in  the  same  industries,  from  1831  to  1880,  an  average  in- 
crease in  the  wages  of  employees  of  07  per  cent,  and  in  same  time  a 
decrease  in  the  hours  of  daily  labor  of  13  per  cent.  Also,  in  same 
time,  a decline  in  places  of  heavy  sheiAings,  of  11.8  per  cent,  and  in 
printed  calicoes  of  58.8  per  cenf.  Wright's  Rejiort,  ]>p.  lSO-7,  8. 

Here  tvas,  concun-ently  during  the  same  period,  an  advance  of  07  jier 
cent  in  wages  of  employees,  a shortening  of  their  hours  of  labor,  13 
per  cent;  and  an  average  decline  of  price  of  goods  produccii,  of  35  per 
cent. 

Steam  power  in  Europe  and  the  United  .States,  is  incixaising  30,000 
horse-])ower  weekly,  and  hence  father  economy  of  labor  and  another 
fall  in  ] trices. 

In  1880,  5,000,000  sewing  machines  Avere  at  Avork,  doing  the  work  of 
00,000,000  sewing  women  with  the  needle. 

'riiere  were  also  3,100  Boston  boot-making  machines  turning  out 
vearlv  15(»,000,000  jiairs  of  bools  and  shoes.*  Mulhall's  Prices,  pp. 
5t;, 

Sea-going  freights  since  1801,  have  declined  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  jter  cent  — equal  to  reduction  of  live  per  cent  in  the  cost  of 
all  merchandise.  'I'he  general  price  level  of  1884  being  fifteen  jter 
cent  lower  than  the  .said  twenty  years,  we  tind  that  one-third  the  so- 
called  depression  in  trade  is  siinplv  an  economv  in  freight.  lb., 
]).  41. 

“ .Steel  is  now  produced  at  one-third  the  cost  of  twentv  vears  ago.'’ 
— 1>.  70. 

Pig  iron,  by  a saving  of  thirty-three  p)cr  cent  in  coal  since  1857,  is 
reduced  eleven  per  cent  in  cost  of  ])roduction. 

Hopper  ores  are  Avorked  at  a saving  of  fourteen  per  i-ent. 

Petroleum  Avhich  now  stands  for  seven  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
miidng  products  of  the  Avorld,  has  fallen  eighty  per  cent  in  prices  in 
tAventy  years.  Alulhall,  ]).  17. 

An  economy  of  thirty-three  per  cent  in  the  Avhole  range  of  liardAiare 
mei'ehandise  lias  jioAA'crfully  contributed  to  the  present  loAVer  price- 
loA'el  among  nations,  aa  Inch  is  erroneouslv  called  trade  depiression.  Ib., 
p.  130. 

But  I forbear  further  evidence  to  shoAV  that  declining  pn’ices  of 

* The  machine  enabling  one  man  to  make  300  pairs  of  boot.s  daily.  Mulhall, 
Dictionary  of  Statistics,  art.  Boots,  p.  Oo. 
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iinodities  alouc  cannot  be  relied  npon  to  prove  that  the  money 
Uuin  in  which  they  are  valued  is  a])preciating.  It  is  manifest  to 
reflecting  mind  that  every  invention  hy  which  human  labor  is 
3ved  and  aided  — every  machine  which  enables  one  man  to  do  the 
k of  two  or  more  in  a given  industry  — every  improved  process  or 
upulation  in  manufacture  — every  new  means  of  harnessing  nature’s 
>es  in  aid  of  productive  industry,  tends  to  cheapening  the  cost  of 
duction,  and  that  cheapened  cost  must  be  rellected  in  the  ]»rices  of 
Iinodities.  With  the  world's  advance  in  invention,  in  the  applica- 
i of  steam  and  electricity  to  the  work  of  })roduclion,  and  the  circu- 
un  of  intelligence  in  the  last  twenty-live,  or  even  the  last  fifteen 
rs,  a large  reduction  in  the  general  price-level  of  commerce  must 
.■x})ccted.* 

think  it  demonstrated  therefore  that  the  verdict  U])on  the  claim  of 
friends,  tlie  advocates  of  continued  coinage  of  tin  dollar,  that  the 
e and  wideidng  ditfcrence  in  the  commercial  value  of  silver  and 
I bullion  is  not  in  the  depreciation  of  silver,  hut  in  the  appreciation 
old,  must  he  entered  as  not  grocen.  Facts  seem  clearly  to  prove 
opposite.  See  A})pendix. 

dthough  the  jn'oof  fails  to  show  a[)]U'eciation  of  the  money  measui’o 
allies  as  claimed  for  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  nothing  in 
ory  is  clearer  than  that  the  converse  is  true,  if  we  go  hack  for  any 
siderahly  long  term  in  the  past,  since  the  middle  ages.  All  writers 
epute  upon  political  economy  admit  the  very  lai’ge  depreciation  in 
value  of  the  precious  metals  as  measured  hy  their  purchasing 
er  in  commodities  or  service  in  the  past  live  or  six  hundred  years, 
he  following  facts  as  to  prices  in  the  olden  time  taken  from 
lentic  sources  will  abundantly  establish  this. 

In  1253  A.  1).,  wheat  sold  at  2s  C>d  per  (piarter  ” {3^d  per 
lel).  “ In  1272  a laborer  got  lid  per  day;  a harvest  man  2d.  In 
•j,  brewers  sold  three  gallons  of  beer  for  one  jicnny.  In  1241  the 
g paid  18s  4i?  for  thirty-seven  sheep  ” (not  quite  Gr/  each). 

1 1300,  wheat  and  barley  brought  3,s  4i/,  and  oats  Is  M per 
rter”  (wheat  bd,  and  oats  2^d  per  bushel).  “ X cow  Gs;  a fat 
ip  Is;  a hen  l\d,  and  a pair  of  shoes  4r7.  Laboi'  from  1^  to  2d  j)er 

i 1314,  Parliament  fixed  the  price  of  a fat  ox  at  IGs;  a cow  at  12s; 
t hog  3s  4iZ;  a sheep  Is  2d;  a couple  of  chickens  Id;  a goose  2ld, 
eggs  -^d  jier  dozen.  Arable  land  in  Kent  let  from  3d  to  Gd  per 
; pasture  at  Id;  and  meadow  at  4d  to  lOd.” 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  wine  was  4d  per  gallon; 
1 was  2s  per  stone  (or  about  lj\d  per  ])ouiul);  Kendall  cloth  3s 
to  os  per  })iece;  wheat  from  4s  to  Gs  ]>er  quarter.  In  1500,  oats 
3 2s  per  quarter,  and  wheat  Gs  (oats  3d,  and  wheat  Od  per  bushel); 
id  per  gallon;  labor  2^d  to  3^d  per  day.” 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1558-1G03,  a house  in  a country  town  let 
Is  or  Gs  per  annum;  and  the  purchase  was  £.j  to  £G;  wheat  was  Is 

As  Mulluill  says:  ^'ItAvould  be  monstrous  if  prices  remained  tlie  same  in 

of  clieapene<l  transport,  improved  machinery,  and  all  the  efforts  of  scientilic 
ress.” 
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a bushel;  malt  and  oats  7i7;  an  ox  26s,  and  a fat  sheep  2s  10(7;  claret 
24(7,  and  red  port  3(7  a quart.  Labor  4(7  to  Gd  a day.” 

The  abov'c  prices  are  taken  from  an  old  work  entitled  ‘‘A  ^Million 
of  Facts,”  by  Sir  Eichard  Phillips,  published  in  1835.  It  will  be 
observed  by  imting  the  dates  of  those  quotations  in  connection  with 
the  prices,  that  with  the  progress  of  time,  there  is  an  evident  apjire- 
ciation  of  judees  of  both  commodities  and  labor.  This  a]t})reciation 
is,  in  ])art,  real,  showing  the  lessening  value  of  the  money  metals;  and 
in  ]vart,  only,  apparent,  owing  to  the  lessening  of  weight  of  the  coin,  as 
will  be  explained  furtlier  on. 

Historic  records  of  the  continent  of  Europe  are  less  clear  than  those  of 
England,  as  to  comparative  prices,  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  weights 
ami  measures,  and  the  freipient  changes  in  weight  of  the  coins  which 
continue  to  bcair  the  same  names.  Mr.  Jaliob,  in  his Inquiry  into 
the  Production  and  Consumption  of  the  Precious  Metals,”  pubiished 
about  1831,  has  giv*en  us  some  facts  from  which  I extract  the  fol- 
lowing. 

By  an  ordinance  of  Cliarlemagne,  at  Frankfort,  in  794,  at  a time 
of  threatened  famine,  it  was  decreed  that  the  maximum  price  which 
might  be  chai’ged  for  a weight,  equivalent  to  thirty-six  jioiinds  of 
wheaten  bread,  shall  be  one  denier — the  equivalent  of  three  pence 
sterling,  or  six  cents  U.  S.  currency  of  })resent  time.  It  is  also  stated 
that  the  king  himself  .«old  the  produce  of  his  own  lands  at  one-third 
le.^s  price,  or  at  the  rate  of  four  cents  for  thirty-six  pounds  of  bread. 
The  maximum  price  is  eijual  to  six  })ounds  wheat  bread  for  one  cent. 
The  king's  })i'ice  is  equal  to  nine  pounds  for  a cent.  Jacob,  vol.  1.  }»p. 
318-19. 

In  the  year  1237,  each  of  three  chaplains,  who  did  daily  duty  in  the 
church  of  the  Templars,  received  a yearly  salary  equal  to  118  sterling, 
or  of  S40  of  our  present  currency. 

In  Alsace,  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  wheat  bore  the  ju'ice  of 
sev'cn  pfennigs  pin-  schelfel,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  English  bushel 
of  sixty  ]M)unds.  About  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the 
schetfei  of  wheat  sold  for  twenty-four  jifennigs.  Jabob  describes  the 
pfennig  as  of  value  somewhat  less  than  a faidhing  sterling  of  his  time; 
or  less  than  half  a cent. 

In  the  construction  of  the  Sti’asburgh  cathedral,  about  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century,  it  is  recorded  that  the  masons  cm])loyed  were  ]>aid 
one  and  a half  to  two  jdennigs  daily. 

At  till!  building  of  the  great  bridge  of  Dresden,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  laborers  were  paid  two  pfennigs;  or  less  than  one  cent 
daily  as  wages. 

In  the  year  13G3,  a statute  of  Edward  III,  of  England,  ]»rovided 
that  no  man  shall  give  to  a ]»arish  priest  more  than  ten  pounds  a year, 
or  else  his  board  and  lodging  and  four  pounds  a year. 

By  this  it  seems  that  the  yearly  board  and  lodging  of  a parish  priest 
was  counted  at  six  jiounds.  At  that  date  the  pound  sterling  contained 
about  twice  and  one-third  the  weight  of  silver  it  now  contains,  whiidi 
would  make  the  salary  of  the  parish  priest  e(jual  i.*23,  or  811G  of  present 
currency;  and  his  annual  board  about  $70. 
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1^  [shop  Fk'otwood,  spoakiuG;  of  the  yeav  IFIO,  c*haiins  tliat  a clergyman 
eon  (1  maintain  liimsolf  respectably  fur  ten  jjounds  a year.  This  sum, 
as  t le  coinage  stood  at  that  date,  is  equal  to  a little  less  than  gold 

vab  e to-dav.  If  i*endered  into  the  equivalent  of  silver  bullion,  it  is 
onl 

1 1 14T0,  English  cruisers  stuzed  seven  S])aiiish  ships  loaded  with 
meiehaudise  for  Flamhu’s.  Their  owners  demanded  redress  of  the 
kin  i’.  and  ])i‘eseutial  a sworn  statement  of  the  burden  and  value  (_>f  the 
shi]  s,  including  their  stores  and  ]»rovisions.  The  list  makes  the  ave- 
rag<  tonnage  of  the  s(‘veu  ships  something  over  niui'ty-five  tons  eacli, 
and  their  value  idl4  eacli,  wliich  Avould  be  equivalent  to  tT7o  of 
the  present  currencv  of  iii'eat  Fritain,  or  88io  each  ship.  We  may 
feel  reasonablv  assured  that,  umhu*  the  circumstances,  the  owners  did 
not  iitttuul  to  undervalue  the  shi]»s.* 

d he  English  statutes,  in  early  times,  fixed  the  price  of  labor  and  of 
sta]  le  confmodities.  ‘‘In  i:bV>  it  was  ]>rovided  tliat  in  hay-making 
non  should  pav  above  one  penny  a day,  and  that  bn*  threshing  oi  one 
(porter  of  wheat  or  rve,  none  should  pay  above  'Id  a day;  and  for 
timshingof  a (piarter  of  oats,  barley,  ]»eas  and  beans,  about  1 \-'ld\ 
thai  a master-carpenter  shall  have  four  pence,  another  carpenter  'Id  a 
(lav  a master-freemason  fmt  a tyler  od\  but  i‘ither  ot  their  servants 
a ju  liny  half-penny.  All  this  in  sumnuu'-tinu*,  for  in  winter,  wagt^  less- 
ened, and  without  meat  or  drink,  or  any  other  courtesie;  and  in  tlie 
cou  itrv,  where  wlieat  was  wont  to  lie  given,  tliey  shall  take  for  the 
bus  lel  ten  ]>ence,  or  wheat,  at  tlu^  will  o1  the  giver. 

Tn  the  twt*lfth  vear  of  Eichard  11  ( ld8!>),  these  rates  did  still 
con  inue,  but  there  was  further  added,  likewise,  a yearly  rate  for  ser- 
van  s'  wages;  and  there  was  allowed  by  the  year,  ior  a l>ailifl  of  JIus- 
banlrv,  Ffs  \d.  with  a livery,  A master-hind  was  rated  at  lOx;  a 
she]'lKu*d  at  lo.<;  an  ox-heard  at  Gs  a cow-heard  ai  Gx:  a driver  (A*  the 
])loi  gh  at  As.  at  the  most:  and  all  these  but  the  baililf,  witliout  chjath- 
ing  or  other  courtesie. 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry  VI  (14’2S),  the  ]iri(ie  of  things  growing 
big  ler  bv  reason  of  the  raising  of  moneys,  it  was  provided  by  statute 
tha  the  justici*  of  the  peace  might  rate  as  wiGI  the  hireot  day-laliorers 
as  t le  wages  of  servants,  as  they  should  lind  lit  in  sessions,  notwith- 
stai  ding  the  former  statute  of  Edward  (IGo'i),  and  I'l  of  Eieliard 
II  (Idsii),  notwithstanding  the  money  had  lieen  raised  not  aliove  tlie 
sixt  1 part,  wliich  I attribute  to  the  great  Avant  of  servants  and  lahoiyrs, 
the  kingdom  being  then  exceedingly  exhausted  by  the  long  continu- 
anc  * of  the  wai's  in  France. 

In  the  11th  of  Henry  \'ll  (149G),  there  Avas  a ncAV  statute  for  the 
rati  igof  servants’  wages  and  the  hire  of  day-laborers.  l>y  this  statute 
the  meat  and  drink  of  the  day-laborer  is  valued  at  '^ft. 

A statute  of  Kth  of  King  James  (IG’k)),  rates  the  threshing  a 
([ua  'ter  of  wheat  at  18//:  barley  HF/;  beans  and  }ieas  fF/;  the  hire  of  a 
mai  a dav  for  hay  making  lit//;  a Avoman  ^d:  master  carpenters  and 
tyle  *s  '-lOd  a dav;'t!u‘  sec(>nd  sort  of  tlie  said  workmen  FF/  a day;  and 
lain  rers  of  the  best  sort  at  I'k/  a day;  of  the  second  sort  1<F/  a day: 


Jacob  on  tlio  Precious  Metals,  \'ol.  1,  cliaj>.  \2, 
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a bailiff  £3  3^  a year,  with  living;  carters  £5;  the  best  sort  of 
plough-men,  carters  or  shepherds  are  rated  at  £3;  the  second  sort  of 
hinds  and  all  servants  in  husbandry  at  £2  Gs  Sd;  a dairy  Avomau  6>\ 
By  tlie  said  rate  in  ^liddlesex  tlio^best  Avomen  servants  are  rated  at 
4(k^  a year;  the  second  sort  at  33s%  and  4rZ.  In  Essex  the  best  Avomen 
are  rated  at  33x  id;  the  second  sort  at  £1  65  8(/.  See  Vaughan’s 
Coins  and  Coinage,  pp,  107-119. 

The  author  adds:  ''  And  if  any  man  shall  object,  that  the  present 

rates  will  not  generally  through  the  Avhole  kingdom  hold  thus  high, 
tliough  tlicy  are  thus  I’ated  in  the  parts  near  adjoining  Lond(3n,  it 
may  be  ansAvered,  that  liy  the  old  statutes  it  Avas  ]>rovided  that  in  no 
place  any  higlier  rates  than  tliose  should  be  giA’en,  but  thev  might  give 
lessAvhere  less  in  former  times  had  been  used  to  be  giA'cn.” 

‘Mint  on  the  other  side  it  may  be  much  more  probably  objectecl, 
that  the  rates  are  noAV  greater  than  they  are  here  set  doAvn,  because  it 
is  not  so  strictly  obs<?rved  as  it  should  be;  whereas  Avhen  the  old 
statutes  were  first  made,  it  is  probable  that  the  rates  were  with  the 
largest,  and  Avere  more  strictly  ohser\'ed  than  they  now  are.’’  A auglian, 
p.  119. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  author  Avrote  his  treatise  about 
1025  or  1G30.  The  statute  of  King  James  from  wliich  he  quotes  Avas 
the  latest  statute  of  the  kind  then  adopted  — only  some  five  or  ten 
years  jireviouslv.  He  quotes  it,  and  comjiares  it  Avith  those  of  1352, 
1389,  1428  and  149G,  to  shoAV  that  the  successive  ^‘'raising  of  the 
moneys,”  from  the  time  — about  1300  A.  I).,  Avhen  the  "pound 
sterling"  meant  the  Tower  pound  weight  of  standard  silver;  down  to 
his  OAvn  day,  Avhen  the  Troy  pound  — a Aveight  three-fpiarters  of  an 
ounce  heavier  than  the  I'oAver  pound  — Avas  by  statute  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth in  1591,  coined  into  G2.s  — making  the  coinage  of  silver  under 
that  statute  just  about  one-third  the  Aveight  of  the  coins  Avhich  passed 
under  the  same  designation  prior  to  1300. 

lie  thinks  that  general  prices  up  to  his  times  have  adAamced  about 
six  times.  He  thinks  about  half  of  that  advance  has  been  by  debase- 
ment of  the  coin  to  one-third  the  AA’eight  of  puresih'er  it  formerly  con- 
tained, and  that  the  value  of  silver  and  gold  have  lieen  depreciated 
about  one-half  bv  the  excessive  quantities  of  these  metals  *^come  into 
the  kingdom  of\Siiain  out  of  the  West  and  East  Indies,  Avithin  this 
hundred  years  or  thereabouts,'^'  and  thence  dispersed  into  other  parts 
of  the  Avcu'ld,  Avhereby  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  value  of  gold  and 
silver  is  become  more  vile  and  cheap,  and  generally  all  things  valued 
by  them  are  rated  higher,  at  double  and  almost  treble  as  much  gold 
and  silver  as  they  Avere  rated  in  the  tAventy-lifth  year  of  IklAvard  III 
(1352),  as  one  scale  pressed  doAvn  doth  necessarily  make  the  other  rise 
higher,”  Vaughan,  p.  103-4. 

It  Avimld  not  "be  difficult  also  to  sIioaa',  did  time  i»ermit,  that  during 
the  last  two  and  a half  centuries  since  the  close  of  this  recital  on 
prices,  the  same  tendency  has  been  steadily  exhibiting  itself  of  a grad- 

* That  is,  the  100  vears  euding  about  1025  or  1030,  Avliich  meaus  the  100  years 
or  thereabouts  since  the  ^Vinerican  continent  had  been  opened  tc  European  com- 
merce. 
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iial  mt  sure,  and  in  tlie  main,  steady  deeding  of  tlic  value  of  l)otli  i^old 
and  'ilver  as  measured  by  tlie  irenoral  ])rieos  of  eommodities  and  ser- 
viee  Sim-e  tlie  last  statute  Vauodian  quotes,  that  of  Kinir  James  T, 

been  iio  clianyc  in  tlie  Kn.<:tlisii  eoina^i^e  — a i>ound  or 
sbdlini^  then,  (‘xpressing  precisely  tlie  wei^eflit  of  pure  metal  vhicli  tliey 
don  )A\ . W ould  nut  tin*  [udees  for  wages  and  service  ]»reseribed  by  this 
statute  seem  vtwy  inade<(uate  compensation  for  similar  service  at  the 
pres  mt  da\  Sa\  thirty-two  to  forty  (*ents  per  (b'O'  for  skilleil  mechan- 
ics, tnd  twenty  ('(‘Uts  to  twenty-four  cents  })cr  davfor  the  best  common 
1 a bo  *ers. 

d le  conclusion,  therefore,  seems  irresistible,  that  with  the  progress 
of  t lue  and  freer  intercourse  of  commeive  among  the  nations  of  the 
eait  i,  a gradual,  slow,  but  in  the  main,  stead v (hqireciation  of  the  value 
(►f  tl  e pi’ecious  metals  has  been  goingon  during  all  modern  time.  Po- 
litic; 1 economists,  Avhose  ojiinions  gain  the  most  general  acceptance,  osti- 
mat(  that  depixadatiou  dui'ing  the  past  live  or  six  <*enturit\s  as  equal 
to  fi  )m  five-sixths  to  seven-eighths  of  the  value  of  these  metals  about 
the  hirteenth  and  fourteenth  ('cnturiesof  our  era.  ddiat  is,  that  their 
])ies*‘iit  ^alueor  purchasing  jiower,  is  only  from  one-eighthto  one-sixth 
Avha  it  was  five  or  six  hundi’C'd  years  ago. 

to  ld  ('H^^/  siPer,  during’  all  historic  tinuq  lun'e  ])erformed  concurrent 
and  larmonious  servi(*e  as  money;  varying,  as  we  have  seen,  in  relative 
valu  • at  different  times  and  in  ditferent  countries;  but,  on  the  wliole, 
with  about  eijiial  acceptance  for  each,  at  such  relative  values.  Judg- 
ing loni  their  use  liy  mankind  in  all  ages,  as  well  as  from  what  wc 
obsei  vein  our  own  time,  there  would  seem  a natural  adajdedness  of 
the  t 0 to  scM e the  wants  of  mankind  co~ordinatel}i  in  the  exchanges 
of  c<  mmerce.  ^ Ditferent  nations,  at  different  times,  have  exhibited  a 
leani  ig  of  jirefercnce,  now  for  silver  and  then  for  gold,  as  their  chief 
medium  of  exchange  and  measure^  of  values.  Hut,  as  has  lieeii  liefore 
state  1,  a pretty  st(‘ady  tendency  from  the  earliest  historic,  times  to  the 
}>rest  nt  is  manileste(l,  toward  a gradual  widening  of  the  difference  in 
valm  betw'een  the  two  metals.'^ 

Di  ring  the  past  ten  or  titreen  years  a great  change  has  been  reached 
in  tl  e I’clations  ot  value  of  the  two  metals,  (rcrmanv  having  resolved 
in  IbM,  to  change  her  monetary  standard  from  silver  to  gold  — estab- 
li^hi  ig  a gold  luonometallif*,  in  place  of  a silver  monoinetallic  cur- 
rency, as  has  b(‘en  l)etore  stated,  })laced  a large  part  of  her  stock  of 
silve  • (*oin  on  tin*  liondon  market,  deju’cssing  its  current  value  more 
tlian  ‘^0  ]>er  cent.  The  ivsult  of  this  action  wars  much  bevond  the 
sacri  ice  of  a few  inillions  on  the  sale  of  IhO  millions  A alueof  inerchan- 
dise.  It  W'as  the  disposal  of  a commodity  under  conditioiis  w hich  aimed 
a fat;  1 blow'  at  its  fitness  for  the  chief  use  Avhich  laid  before  given  it 

-1]  is  gradual  widejuiig  (jf  tlie  commercial  ratio  of  value  between  the  two  met- 
als in  ly,  and  probably  does  indicate  a growing  ]U’efen*nce  fnr  gold  over  silver. 
M.  ly  ueber,  writing  more  than  tliirty  years  ago,  says:  “When  we  seek  to 

exami  )e  minutely  tlie  various  mon(!tarv  cliangcs  whit-li  have  occurred,  and  to  la>' 
liold  i pon  some  ]>rinriph‘  to  gui<le  our  impiiry,  we  (piickly  recognize  the  fact  that 
tlie  ditrerence  in  value  between  gold  and  silver  increases  in  pnfportion  to  the 
deveh  pnient  of  civilization  and  industry.  Hemarks  on  Precious  Metals  Ldndon 
lbo8,  ).  9. 
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its  value.  It  Av;is  even  inorc  than  tliis.  It  Avas  the  climimition.  so  far 
as  one  influential  nation  could  accom])lish  it,  of  one  of  tAA'o  joint  and 
c<jual  factors  in  tlto  me:»sure  of  values  of  the  AvorhPs  commerce.  Its 
effects  arc  felt  to  the  remotest  and  most  obscure  corners  of  the  earth, 
like  a taint  in  the  circuhition,  or  a sliock  to  the  nervous  sA'stom  in  the 
aniimil  subject. 

The  result  of  this  ufdion  of  (iermany  luis  awakened  the  commercial 
Avorld  ancAV  to  tlie  study  of  money  ajul  its  :igcn(*y  and  inllucuce  in  its 
;dfairs.  (5!ej'many  Avas  unconscious,  or  hut  half-conscious,  of  the  tre- 
mendous temhmev  of  her  a<*t.  She  saw.  or  tlioiiirht  she  saw',  in  other 
comiuGrcial  nations  what  slu>  luTsclf  felt — an  a|)])rcciation  of  gold,  as 
more  stalile  and  more  dcsiralde  than  silver  as  tlie  medium  of  comincrce; 
and  having  before  made  the  mistake  of  adopting  the  sole  silver  stand- 
ard, now  makes  the  oj)])osite  and  equal  mistake  of  adopling  the  sole 
gold  standard.  Ifer  precipitate  action  was  prompted,  no  doubt,  by  tlie 
suspicion  that  the  diflicnlties  of  aeeoini)lishing  the  desired  change  would 
he  largely  aggravated  should  others  take  the  initiative  of  discaialing 
silver  in  favor  of  gold.  England  and  the  United  States  already  had 
the  single  gold  standard  in  jiraetieal  operation;  for.  as  before  shown, 
the  le<ral  use  of  silver  with  ns  had  been  in  theorv  onlv.  while  irold  was 
practicailly  our  stamhird,  ami  had  been  so  for  forty  years. 

No  doubt  tlic  theory  of  the  doctrimirios  is  true,  that  a measure  of 
value  cannot  l)c  constructed  out  of  tw'o  commodities,  each  of  Avhieli  A'aries 
in  v;ilue  in  relation  to  the  other.  No  doubt,  it  is  true,  tluit  in  such 
e:ise,  the  re;d  measure  for  the  time  being  Avill  be  the  chea])or  of  the 
tAVo  me(li;p,  Avlierc  both  :ire  left  to  unobstructed  actioii,  and  either  are 
cfpudly  freely  accepted. 

The  French  seliool  of  linanco  :iccoj)ts  tliis  conclusion  as  to  gold  and 
silver,  and  boldly  bases  its  coinage  upon  the  equal  acceptalulity  of  Ijoth 
metals  :it  tlie  tixed  relati\'e  value  by  Aveight  of  fifteen  and  one-half  of 
silver  to  one  of  gold.  The  mint  is  opened  touidimited  eoinagoof  botli 
metals  to  all  comers.  It  freely  olTers  in  jiractical  elTect  ;ind  theorv, 
the  exelumgo  of  :dl  the  coin  of  one  metal  in  the  country  for  an  e^puil 
v;ilue  of  the  other,  at  this  tixed  nitio.  All  the  Avorhl  imiy  come  and 
satisfy  its  wants  of  eithci’  met:d  in  exclmnge  for  the  other  so  far  as  the 
stock  of  cither  lasts.  Uiis  is  the  theory  of  French  monetarv  poliev. 
ddie  coinage  eom})act  of  the  Latin  L^nion  is  based  upon  this  theory. 
It  is  quite  ]>rol)ahle  tli:it  Dcrimmv,  in  <irigin;ding  lier  hitc  monetary 
jiolicv,  hopod  to  ;tvail  liersolf  of  tliis  me:ins  of  sup]>lving  herself  with 
gold  ill  ex(diange  for  her  silver.  If  she  luid  formed  the  ixilicy  of  adopt- 
ing the  ln-}nefallic  sgstem.  ;md  purposed  to  discanl  suHlcieiit  of  the 
silver  for  that  })uri>ose  only,  doubtless  it  Avould  luive  been  Avcleomed, 
as  theit  action  Avould  luiAC  ]»lace<l  Uermany  in  entire  harmony  Avith  the 
system  of  France  ami  most  other  F]urope;in  nations.  I^ut  Avith  the 
]mrposc  of  the  total  elunigo  to  gold  alone,  it  Avas  a menace  to  that 
system  wliicli  slie  could  hanlly  expect  its  aid  in  carrving  into  effect. 
The  result  is  wluit  w'e  have  seen  — the  mints  of  ;iil  mitions  of  tlie 
western  Avorld — Kurope  and  Americ;i— -indeed  of  the  Avhole  world, 
except  those  solely  on  the  silver  standard,  are  closed  to  silver,  for  free 
coinage. 
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mio  of  the  European  writers  upon  finance  liavo  exhibited  ati  ardor 
i]iport  of  the  Freindi  system  of  coinage  amounting  almost  to  in- 
ation.  i\[.  (iarnier.  somefortv  years  since,  constructed  a historical 

« . A V'  '' 

ry,  in  wluidi  he  maintains  tliat  silver  and  gold  have,  during  all 
•,  maintained  about  the  ratio  of  fifteen,  or  fifteen  and  one-half  to 
and  that  the  French  valuation  has  conscipient ly  a law  of  nature 
:s  suppoi’t.  i\lost  of  the  French  economists  adhere  with  great 
city  to  the  exact  French  ratio  of  fifteen  and  one-half  to  one,  and 
l)it  a])])rehension  tliat  the  financial  universe  woidd  be  unbalanced, 
chaos  imminent  by  a change  to  any  other  ratio.  At  the  two  late 
■national  conlerences  — 18T8  and  1881  — the  ri'jirescntatives  of 
ice  clung  to  the  idea  that  silver  could  be  rehabditated  as  interna- 
il  money,  only  upon  the  basis  of  fifteen  and  ouc-half  to  one.  I 
u-stand  lier  most  trusted  financiers  still  adhere  to  that  view,  not- 
standing  the  commercial  ratio  of  value  has  widened  to  over  twenty 
le. 

eantime  a crisis  is  reached  in  the  world's  medium  of  exchange  and 
uire  of  value.  Commerce  and  industry  hesitate  in  the  doubt  as  to 
uturc.  _ While  the  problem  is  unsolved  as  to  the  continued  hcalth- 
•irculation  of  an  epual  half  of  the  life-blood  of  commerce,  trade 
; move  feelily,  and  enter])rise  halt.  The  world’.^  trafiic  must  have 
lity  to  ])rospcr,  and  instability  in  any  thing  else  can  be  easier 
ired  than  in  money.  Instability  in  that  sprtaids  uncertainty  and 
ehension  into  every  transaction  throughout  the  intercourse  of 
kind. 

im  profoundly  iniiU’esseil  by  the  study  of  this  subject,  that  the 
aple  involved  in  the  French  bi-metallic  policy  olfers  the  true  solu- 
of  tlie  ditficulty.  Unless  the  world  is  prepared  to  face  the  risk  of 
dtimate  subsidence  of  silver  from  the  commerce  of  the  nations, 
all  which  that  involves,  it  seems  indispensable  that  a convention 
e commercial  nations  should  agree  ii])on  establishing  free  coinage 
oth  metals  at  a uniform  ratio  of  value.  England  has  so  far 
ned  to  enter  such  an  agreement;  Imt  Flngland  is  learning  liy 
■nt  experience,  what  her  pride  thus  far  hesitates  to  acknowledge, 
it  ivas  French  In-metallism  which  made  her  i)oUcij  of  gold  mono- 
llism  possible,  frojH  1810  to  1870. 

*r  ])rcsent  experience  with  her  Indian  exchanges  and  in  her  deal- 
with  other  countries  having  a silver  currency,  is  fast  educating 
o the  conclusion  that  she  cannot  isolate  herself  from  the  common 
ests  of  the  world,  without  herself  being  the  sulferer. 

■an while  our  own  ])ersistence  in  the  coinage  of  the  dollar  under 
ct  of  February,  1878,  is  the  fatal  obstacle  to  an}  settlement  of  the 
ion.  It  delays  the  inevitable  crisis  which  would  enforce  a decision 
e nations  whether  silver  shall  or  shall  not  bcsustidned  as  a medium 
ternational  exchanges.  It  holds  open  tlie  lio|ie  to  the  nations  of 
pc  which  liave  decided  on  a sole  gold  policy,  that  by  our  capacity 
ilundering  and  wrong  views  of  the  suliject,  if  not  from  settled 
y and  design,  Ave  may  yet  find  ourselves  forced  upon  the  single 
• basis,  and  thus  afford  them  the  means  of  esca]>e  from  the  sacri- 
involved  in  their  })olicy.  It  is  action  directly  contrary  to  the 
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earnest  advice  of  every  intelligent  friend  of  bi-metallism  in  Eurojie.* 
If  any  international  ratio  is  reached  it  is  highiy  probable  all  our  mass 
of  silver  coinage  will  have  to  lie  recoined.  For,  if  the  Eiiroiiean  ratio 
of  fifteen  and  one-half  is  retained,  we  must  recoin;  or  our  stoidv  will 
slide  olf  to  European  mints  under  the  stimulus  of  the  three  ami  one- 
third  per  ceid  jiremium  which  their  ratio  establishes  for  our  silver 
coined  at  sixteen  to  one.  If  any  other  nitio  is  established,  of  course 
recoinage  will  be  indis^iensalile. 

And  as  to  the  r;itio  in  case  of  international  agreement:  Xotvitli- 

standiug  the  almost  siqierstitious  attachment  of  the  continental 
Eurojiean  mind  to  the  fifteen  and  one-half  ratio,  it  would  seem  ]U'oba- 
ble  .some  higher  ndio  must  be  established  in  ca.se  of  anv  international 
:igreement  ot  any  sort.  Of  course  in  that  case  our  total  coinage  must 
he  reminted.  In  any  xdeAv  we  can  take  of  our  continuation  of  the 
coinage,  unless  it  be  solely  in  the  intere.st  of  the  silver  miner,  it  ajtpears 
to  be  ;in  economic  and  financial  blunder. 

I’^p  to  187S.  all  the  coimige  acts  of  the  United  States  exhibit  great 
solicitude  to  conform  the  relations  of  our  gold  and  silver  coins  to  the 
prevailing  commercial  values  of  the  two  metals  as  bullion.  This  was 
the  burden  of  Hamilton's  Ee})ort  in  1701,  which  Congress  adojited  in 
the  organization  of  the  mint,  and  it  controlled  the  coinage  legislation 
of  1884.  18r):3.  and  llS78.  In  the  Act  of  the  28th  of  Fein-nary,  187S, 
we  take  a new  departure,  defying  the  hnv.s  of  nature  and  of  commerce, 
in  the  attemjit  to  set  np  a political  standard  of  value.  It  is  an  exjicri- 
ment  in  a line  in  Avhich  all  past  human  exjierienee  affords  small  hope 
of  success. 

I'he  following  summary  may  aid  ns  in  fixing  in  our  minds  the  im- 
liortant  points  I have  aimed  to  establish: 

SUMMAKY. 

1.  Although  a great  variety  of  materials  has  been  in  the  history  of 
the  world  tem})orarily  used  as  money,  gold  and  silver  arc  the  only 
materials  which  have  at  all  times  and  by  all  jicoples  been  so  used. 
They  would  seem  therefore  to  be  the  natural  materials  for  monev. 

2.  While  gold  and  silver  have  during  all  history  been  u.sed  clmenr- 
rently  as  money,  there  seems  to  have  been  from  the  earliest  times  a 
gradual  widening  difference  of  value  between  the  ttvo  metals,  exhibit- 
ing a depreciation  of  silver  :is  measured  by  gold;  such  rehitive  value 
beginning  in  the  rude  ages  by  about  an  even  valuation  of  each  met:il 
by  weight,  and  now  rciiching  a preference  for  gold  of  more  than  tiventy 
to  one,  in  silver. 

3.  W ith  the  progress  of  civilization,  the  office  of  monev  os  a measure 
of  value  has  become  of  innch  greater  importance  tlnin  its  more  niani- 
fe.st  office,  as  a medium  of  exchange.  For  both  uses  stahilitg  is 
important;  for  the  former  it  is  indispensable. 


* M.  Itenvi  ('eniusi-lii  close.s  a painplilct  Piititlod,  “ Tlie  great  metallic  powers,” 
published  last  autumn,  thus  — “So  long  as  the  bi-metallic  treaty  ])ro])osed  in 
iS81,  by  the  rnited  Stati-s  and  France,  is  not  accepted  Iiy  England"  or  Hermany, 
not  one  silver  five  franc  jiiece  should  be  coined  in  Franco,  not  one  silver  dollar 
should  be  coined  in  the  United  States.  In  no  form,  under  no  jiretest,  should 
silver  currency  be  increased  neither  in  France  nor  in  the  United  States. 
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4.  There  seems  to  he  exhibited  hy  the  silent  and  mainly  nnconscious 
oisensns  of  judganent  of  the  most  advanced  commercial  nations,  an 
ipreciation  of  "(dd  over  silver,  as  the  more  stable  measure  of  valne. 

5.  Bnt,  as  a large  part  of  the  world  mnst  nse  silver  as  money,  the 
iiportance  that  it  shall  be  retained  as  i^iternationnl  moneg  is  nniniiost. 
s volume  is  too  great  to  l)c  nsed  merclv  as  snhsidiarv  enrrenev. 

ft/  C C 

6.  As  the  immense  mass  of  debt  of  the  world  has  been  for  the  most 
irt  created  when  gold  and  silver  Avere  eqnally  money,  there  Avonld 
‘cm  to  be  jnsticc  in  the  claim  that  neither  shonld  be  eiiminated  from 
10  common  money  of  the  Avorld,  for  the  paynumt  of  these  debts. 

7.  It  is  also  claimed,  and  Avith  mneh  force  of  reason,  that  the  oscilla- 
>rv  measure  of  valne  created  bv  the  free  exchange  among  the  nations 

gold  for  silver,  or  siher  for  gold,  at  a fixed  ratio  of  valne,  creates  a 
easureof  the  general  A'alnes  of  commerce  more  stable  than  either  gold 
one,  or  silver  alone,  can  be.  'bhe  theory  is  that  the  base  is  broader 
-a  larger  volume  of  A'alnc  in  the  materials  of  money  as  the  measure 
‘ value;  and  that  not  unfrequently,  conditions  which  tend  to  depress 
le  commercial  A'alue  of  one  of  the  metals  elevates  the  other,  and  vice 
’rsa. 

8.  The  theorv  of  the  monometallists  is  that  half  the  Avorld  mav  use 
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>ld  and  the  other  half  Avill  prefer  silver  as  the  nmney  of  commerce, 
lit  if  this  condition  is  realized,  the  Avorld  goes  back  to  barter  in  inter- 
dional  commerce.  It  is  a relapse  tow'ard  barbarism.  This  condi- 
on  of  barter  is  already  illustrated  in  the  relations  of  the  Indian  ex- 
langes  A\*ith  England. 

9.  While  facts  fail  to  proA'C  the  claim  of  the  extreme  advocates  of 
le  continued  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  in  our  country,  that  the  Avide 
id  Avidening  ditfcrence  in  the  Auilue  of  gold  and  silver  arises  from  an 
ipreciation  of  gold,  and  not  from  the  depreciation  of  sih'er;  yet  there 
great  reason  to  fear  that  the  elimination  of  silver  from  the  world's 
oney,  Avoiild  cause  great  derangement  of  all  the  A'alues  of  commerce; 
tard  greatly  the  producti\’e  imlnstriesof  mankind;  and,  for  a period, 
nger  or  shorter,  turn  backAvard  the  dial  of  civilization. 

10.  Facts  of  history  seem  to  sustain  thcojiinion  that  the  jmrehasing 
lAvcr,  or  actual  valne  of  the  money  metals  — gold  and  sih’er — -luiA’e 
■en  through  the  past  Ha’c  or  six  centuries,  sloAvly  but  steadily  depreei- 
ing  in  A'alue,  and  that  this  depreciation  is  still  going  on.  The  cause  of 
ch  depreciation  seems  to  be  more  the  extension  of  credit;  national 
•bts,  and  the  use  of  bills  of  exchange;  banks,  bank-checks,  and  bank- 
)tes,  and  clearing  houses,  than  the  increase  in  ([nantity  of  the  pree- 
ns metals  as  instruments  of  exchange.  This  depreciating  tendency 
IS  been  mneh  more  rajiid  during  the  past  tA\m  centuries,  since  the  in- 
ntion  of  national  debts,  than  ])revionsly.  All  iiiA’entions  to  econo- 
ize  the  use  of  coin  in  settling  the  exchanges  of  commerce  tend  to  de- 
eeiation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver.  T'he  measure  of  this  depre- 
ition  is  estimated  at  fiA’c-sixths  to  seA’en-eighths  of  their  A’alue  six 
nturies  ago.* 

*Fa\vclier  says:  “ IMoiiey  in  tke  time  of  Cliarlemagnc,  A.  D.  708  to  814,  pos- 

-ised  a power  eleven  times  greater  than  at  present.”  10 marks  on  Precious  Met- 
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11.  Desirable  as  the  retention  of  sih’er  as  an  equal  factor  Avith  gold 
in  the  world’s  money  is,  Ave  seem  to  have  reached  a point  at  Avhieh  a 
concurrence  of  the  chief  commercial  nations  as  to  a common  ratio  of 
value  Avith  gold,  :it  which  it  Avill  be  maintained  by  each,  is  an  indis- 
})cnsable  condition  to  that  result. 

I’i.  Our  persistence  in  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dtdlar  at  a ratio  not 
in  accord  Avith  Europe,  and  again.st  the  earnest  advice  of  her  most  ex- 
perienced bi-metallists,  tends  to  delay  and  to  defeat  this  mo.st  desira- 
ble consumuiatio]!. 

13.  We  Avere  told,  in  1878,  in  the  debates  upon  the  coinage  bill,  that 
its  passage  Avould  ])romptly  restore  silver  to  its  former  A'alue  Avith  gold. 
The  commercial  valne  of  tlie  sih’cr  bullion  contained  in  the  silver  dol- 
lar Avas  then  ninety-tAvo  cents.  After  eight  years  ])er.h.stence  in  the 
coinage,  it  is  noAV  but  seA’cnty-six  cents,  and  it  is  still  falling. 

CuXCLUSlOX. 

With  the  attempt  at  some  research,  and  the  a})plication  of  earnest 
thought  to  this  subject,  1 count  myself  still  but  a learner.  It  is  too 
broad  a (piestion  to  be  di.sposed  of  by  dogmatic  assertion.  It  becomes 
ns  to  hold  our  o})inions  with  modesty,  and  subject  to  moditication 
from  further  light  — tis  the  Erench  say,  to  hold  the  attil udo  of  ex- 
pectancy.” But  upon  tAVo  ])oints  it  a[>])ears  to  me  avc  are  justified  in 
taking  a stand.  First  — that  Avhat  God  and  nature  IniA’e  joined 
together  as  money  metals  in  the  transactions  of  mankind  through  all 
history,  it  must  be  endnently  unsafe,  and  probably  seriotusly  detri- 
mental for  man  to  put  asunder;  and  sccton?  ^ — that  this  government, 
Avhose  stable  foundations  rest  alone  in  righteousness  and  justice, 
cannot  afi'ord  to  persist  in  the  purchase  of  seA'cnty-six  cents’  Avorth  of 
any  metal,  and  after  fixing  its  imi»ress  upon  it,  force  it  upon  its  credi- 
tors for  a dollar. 


APPENDIX. 


klulliall  attril)utcs  the  depreciation  in  silver  not  to  over  production, 
bn  to  the  decline  in  its  use  for  ])late  and  ornament  — electro  plate 
ha  ing  largely  superseded  it.  As  proof  he  cites  the  official  returns  of 
(irnit  Pritain,  'which  show  an  annnal  average  of  1,091,000  onnees 
staLii])ed  for  plate  in  the  thirty  years  18’11  to  50.  and  only  790,000 
on  ices  in  the  decade  ending  1S80.  Page.  11. 

'?he  world's  stock  of  gold  and  silver  in  1850  and  in  1885,  in  tons, 
ani  1 in  pounds  sterling,  was  as  follows,  viz. : 

Tons,  gold.  Silver. 

1810  4,550  148,000 

18;  5 10,700  201,000 

Gold.  Silver. 

1810  £030,000,000  £1,350,000,000 

18t  5 1,  504,  000,  000  1,  550,  000,  000 


1 hie  present  commercial  value  of  silver  Imllion  would  reduce  the 
wo  Id’s  stock  to  a less  sum  in  value  than  it  stood  at  iii  1850,  more  than 
nci  tralizing  the  entire  production  of  thirty-live  years. 


1 'rom  1850  to  1885,  the  AvorhPs  stock  of  gold  increased  138  per  cent. 
Avh  le  the  stock  of  silver  increased  but  thirty-live  })cr  cent. 

'’.'he  stock  of  uncoined  gold  increased  eighty  iier  cent,  while  the 
sto  ‘k  of  uncoined  silver  actually  decreased  about  one  per  cent,  or 
85(,000,000. 

In  1850  the  world’s  stock  of  silv'cr  was  thirty-two  times  that  of  gold 
by  weight;  in  1885  it  is  hut  nineteen  times  only. 

\ 'he  stock  of  coined  gold  increased  259  })cr  cent,  while  that  of  coined 
siher  increased  only  sixty-eight  ]>er  cent.  .Mulhall  Prices,  pp.  11,  12. 

K ince  1860  India  and  China  have  absorbed  more  than  the  total  pro- 
dm  t of  the  silver  mines  of  the  Avorld.  Ih.,  jip.  15,  17. 

1 J1  these  seem  settled  facts,  and  yet  it  is  silver  which  has  fallen  in 
val  le. 


